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PHIL PURCEL, THE PIG-DRIVER. 

AN OUTLINE. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

" Phil, during the commotion excited by his knavery in 
Yorkshire, was traversing England, in order to dispose of. 
his remaining pip ; and the manner in which he effected 
his first sale of it was as follows : — 

" A gentleman was one evening standing with some 
labourers by the wayside, when a tattered Irishman, equip- 
ped in a pair of white dusty brogues, stockings without 
Feet, old patched breeches, a bag slung across his shoulder, 
his coarse shirt lying open about a neck tanned by the 
sun into a reddish yellow, a hat nearly the colour of the 
shoes, and a hay rope tied for comfort about his waist : in 
one hand he also held a straw rope, that depended from 
the hind leg of a pig, which he drove before him ; in the 
other was a cudgel, by the assistance of which he con- 
trived to limp on after it, his two shoulder blades rising 
and falling alternately with a shrugging motion that indi- 
cated great fatigue. 

" When he came opposite where the gentleman stood 
he checked the pig, which instinctively commenced regal- 
ing itself on the grass by the edge of the road. 

" 'Oeh,' said he, wiping his brow with the cuff of his 
coat, ' mavrone ort/t a amuck,* but I'm kilt wit you. — 
Musha, Gad bless your haner, an' maybe ye'd buy a slip 
of a pig fwhrom me, that has my heart bruck, so -she has, 
if ever any body's heart was bruck wit the likes of her; 
an' sure so there was, no doubt, or I wouldn't be as I am 
wit her. Ill give her a dead bargain, Sir; for it's only to 
get her aff av my hands I'm wantin', plase yer haner — 
husht, amuck — husht, a veehonee .'•}■ Be asy, an' me in 
conwersation wit his haner here !' 

" ' You are an Irishman ?' the eentleman inquired. 
"'I am, Sir, from Cannaught, yer haner, an' 'ill sell the 
crathur dag cheap, all out. Asy, you thief!" 

" 'I don't want the pig, my good fellow,' replied the 
Englishman, without evincing curiosity enough to inquire 
how he came to have such a commodity for sale. 

" ' She'd be the darlint in no time wit you, Sir ; the run 
o' your kitchen 'ud make her up a beauty, your haner, 
along wit no throuble to the sarwints about sweepin' it, or 
any thing. You'd only have to lay down the tcrahag on 
the flure, or the mishthress, Gad bliss her, could do it, an' 
not lave a crumblin' behind her, besides sleepin', your ha- 
ner, in the earner beyant, if she'd take the throuble.' 

" The sluggish phlegm of the Englishman was stirred 
tip a little by the twisted, and somewhat incomprehensible 
nature of these instructions. 

" ' How far do you intend to proceed to-night, Paddy ?' 
said he. 

""The sarra one o' myself knows, plaze yer haner : sure 
we've an ould sayin' of our own in Ireland beyant — that 
he's a wise man can tell how far he'll go, Sir, till he comes 
to his journey's ind. I'll give this crathur to you at more 
nor her value, yer haner.' 

" ' More 1 — the man doesn't know what he's saying,' 
observed the gentleman : * lest you mean, I suppose, 
Paddy ?' 

" ' More or less, Sir, you'll get her a bargain ; an' Gad 
bless you, Sir !' 

" ' I don't want her, Paddy. I tell you I have pigs 
enough : try elsewhere.' 

" ' She'd flog the counthry side, Sir; an'ifthemisthress 
herself, Sir, 'ud shake the wishp o' sthraw fwor her in the 
kitchen, Sir, near the whoire. Yer haner could spake to 
her about it ; an' in no time put a knife in her whin you 
plased. In regard o' the other thing, Sir — she's like a 
Christyeen, yer haner, an' no throuble, Sir, if you'd be 
seein' company or any thing.' 

" * It's an extraordinary pig, Paddy.' 

" ' It's no lie whor you, Sir ; she's as clane an' dacent 



a crathur, Sir : och, if the Same pig "ud come into the 
care o' the misthress, Gad bliss her 1 an' I'm sure if she 
has as much gudness in her face as the hanerable dinnha 
ousiel — the handsome gintleman she's marrid upon ! — 
you'll have her thrivin' bravely, Sir, shortly, plase Gad, if 
you'll take courage. Will I dhrive her up theaveny whor 
you, Sir ? A good gintlewoman I'm sure is the same mish- 
thriss! Will I dhrive her up whor you, Sir? Shadh, 
amuck — shadh dhcrim ?'* 

" ' Paddy, I have no further time to lose ; you may go 
forward.' 

"'Thank yer haner: is id whorid toarst the house 
above, Sir ? I wouldn't be standin' up, Sir, wit you about 
a thrifle ; an' you'll have her, Sir, whor any thing you 
plase beyant a pound, ,yer haner ; an' 'tis throwin' her 
away it is : but one can't be hard wit a rale gintleman, any 
way.' 

" 'Paddy, I don't want the pig; you only lose time ; I 
don't want to buy it.' 

" Gad bliss you, Sir— Gad bliss you. Maybe, if I'd 
make up to the mishthress, yer haner, tbroth she wouldn't 
turn the crathur from the place, in regard that the tindher- 
ness oiv the feelin' would come ower her — the rale gintte- 
woman, any way. 'Tis dog chape you have her at what 
I said, Sir ; an' Gad bliss you !' 

" ' Paddy, do you want to compel rae to purchase it 
whether I will or no ?' 

" ' Throth, it's whor nixt to nothin' I'm givin' her to 
yon, Sir ; but sure you can make your own price at any 
thing beyant a pound. Hurrkh a much — stadh anith /— 
be asy, you crathur ; sure you're gettin' into good quarthcrs, 
any how — goin' to the hanorable English gintlfuian's 
kitchen ; an' Gad knows it's a pleasure to dale with 'em. 
Och, the world's differ there is bctuxt thim an' our own 
dirty Irish buckeens, that 'ud shkin a bad skilleen, an' pay 
their debts wit the remaindher. The gate-man 'ud let me 
in, yer haner, an' I'll meet you at the big house abow.' 

" ' Paddy,' said the gentleman, absolutely teased into 
compliance, * you are forcing me to buy what I don't 
want.' 

"'Sure you will, Sir; you'll want more nor that yit, 
plase Gad, if you be spared. Come, amuck — come, you 
crathur; faix, you're in luck, so you are— gettin' so good 
a place wit his haner here, that you won't know yourstlf 
shortly, plase Gad.' 

" He immediately commenced driving his pig towards 
the gentleman's residence with such an air of utter simpli- 
city as would have imposed upon any man not guided j>y 
direct inspiration. Whilst he approached the house, its 
proprietor arrived there by another path a few minutes 
before him, and addressing his lady, said, 

" ' My dear, will you come and look at a purchase which 
an Irishman has absolutely compelled me to make. He's 
a real one, I'm sure; come and see him." 

" The lady's curiosity was more easily excited than that 
of her husband. She not only came out, but brought 
some ladies of her acquaintance along with her, in order 
to hear the Irishman's brogue, and to amuse themselves 
at his expense. Of the pig, too, she was determined to 
know something. 
« • George, my love, is the pig also from Ireland ?' 
«"I don't know, my dear; but I should think so from 
its fleshless appearance. I have never seen so spare an 
animal of that class in this country.' 

" ' Juliana,' said one of the ladies to her companion, 
' don't go too near him. Gracious ! look at the bludgeon, 
or beam, or something he carries in his hand, to fight and 
beat the people, I suppose : yet,' she added, putting up 
her glass, ' the man is actually not ill-looking; and, though 
not so tall as the Irishman in Sheridan's Rivals, he is well 
made. 5 

" ' His eyes are good,' said her companion— 'a bright 
grey and keen ; and were it not that his nose is rather 
short and turned up, he would be human.' 

" ' George, my love,' exclaimed the lady of the man- 
sion, ' he is like most Irishmen of his class that I have 



My sorrow on you for a pig 1 
t Silence, you vagabond ; 



Behave yourself. pig— behave, I say, 
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teen; indeed, scarcely so intelligent, for he appears quite 
a simpleton, except, perhaps, a lurking kind of expression, 
which is a sign of their humour, I suppose. Don't ydo 
think so, my love?' 

" ' No, my dear ; I think him a bad specimen of the 
Irishman. Whether it is that he talks Our language but 
imperfectly, or that he is a stupid creature, I can't say ; 
hut in selling the pig just now, he actually told me .that he 
would let me have it for more than it was worth.' 

" ' Oh, that was so laughable I We will speak to him, 
though.' 

" The degree of estimation in which these civilized 
English held Phil Was so low, that this conversation took 
place within a few yards of him, precisely as if he had 
been an animal of an inferior species, or one of the Abo- 
rigines of New Zealand. 

" ' Pray what is your name ?' inquired the matron. 

" « Phadh'rumshagh Corfuffle, plase yer haner : my fadner 
carrid the same name upon him. We're av the Corfuffles 
•V Leatlierum Laghy, my lady ; but my granmudher was a 
Dornyeen, an' my own mudher, plase yer haner, was o' 
the Shudhurthaghans o' Ballymadoghy, my ladyship. — 
Stadh anith, d muck brudagh — be asy, can't you, an' me in 
conwershution wit tHe beauty o' the world that I'm spakin' 
to.' 

"•That's the Negu's language,' observed one of the 
young ladies, who was a wit and a blue-stocking; 'ifs 
Irish and English mixed.' 

" * Thrath, an' but that the handsome young lady 's so 
purty,' observed Phil, 'I'd be sayin' myself that that's a 
ouare remark upon a poor untamed man; but, Gad Mess 
fier, she t» so purty what can one say for lookin' ah her !* 

" ' The poor man, Adelaide, speaks as well as he can,' 
replied the lady, rather reprovingly : 'he b by no means 
to wild as one would have expected.' 

" ' Candidly speaking, much tamer than I expected,' 
rejoined the wit ' Really, I meant the poor Irishman no 
offence." 

" • Where did you gSt the pig, friend ? and how come 
you to have it for sale so far from home ?' 

" ' Fwhy it isn't whor sale, my lady,' replied Phil, evad- 
ing the former question ; ' the mashther here, Gad bless 
him an' spare him to you, ma'am — throth an' it's his four 
quarthers that knew how to pick out a wife, any how, 
whor beauty an' all kanorable whormations o' grandheilr 
—-so he did ; an' well he desarves you, my lady : faix it's 
a fine houseful o' thim you'll have, plase Gad— an' fwhy 
not ? whin it's all in the coorse o* Providence, bein' botn 
so handsome ; — he gev me a pound note whor her, my 
ladyship, an' his own plisure aftherwardsjari' I'm now 
vatin' to be ped/ ' 

" ' What kind of a country is Ireland, as I understand 
you are ah Irishman?' 

" ' Thrath, my lady, it's like fwhat maybe you never 
seen — a fool's purse, ten guineas goin* out whor one that 
goes in.' 

" ' Upon my word that's wit,' observed the young blue 
stocking. 

" ' What think you of Irishwomen ?' the lady conti- 
nued ; * are they handsomer than the English ladies ?* 
, " ' Murdher, my lady,' says Phil, raising his caubeen, 
and scratching his head in pretended perplexity with his 
finger and thumb, ' fwhat am I to say to that, ma'am, and 
all of yees to the fwhore ? But the sarra one av me will 
give it Kxin the darlins beyant.' 

" «Bny»bich do you think the handsomer? 
r "!Th<"»ft I do, my lady j the Irish and English women 
TvofW flog the, world, an' 6ure it would be a burnin' shame 
to go to set then* agiu one another for beauty.' 

* • Whom did you mean by the " darlins beyant ?" * in- 
quired the blue stocking. 

** * Faix, Miss, whp but the crathurs ower the wather, 
that kills us entirely, so they do.' 

* ' I cannot comprehend him,' she added, to the lady 
of the mansion. 

" ' Arrah, maybe I'd make bould to take up the manners 
from you fwhor a, while, my lady, plase yer haner V said 
Phil, addressing the latter. 

"'I do not properly understand you/ she replied, 
* speak plainer.' 



" ' Throth, that'* what they do, yer haner ; they never 
go about the bush itft yees — the gintlemen, ma'am, of our 
counthry, (whin they do be coortin' yees ; an' 1 want to 
ax, ma'am, iv you plase, fwhat you think of them, that is, 
if ever any of them had the loock to come acrass you. my 
lady?' 

" ' I have not been acquainted with many Irish gentle- 
men,' she replied; 'but I hear they are men of a remark- 
able character.' 

" ' Faix, 'tis you may say that,' replied Phil ; * sowl, my 
lady, 'tis well for the masther here, plase yer haner, Sir, 
that none o' them met wit the mishthress before you war 
both marrid, or, wit reverence be it spoken, 'tis the sweet 
side o' the tongue they'd be layin' upon you, ma'am, an' 
the rough side to the masther himself, along wit a few 
scrapes of a pen on a slip of paper, jist to a'ppoint the 
time and place, in regard of her ladyship's purty com- 
plexion — an' who can deny that, any way ? Faix, ma'am, 
they've a way wit them, my counthrymin, that the ladies 
like Well enough to tbravel by. Asy, you deludher ! an* 
me in conwersaytion wit the quality.' 

"' I ami quite anxious to know h'Ow you came by the 
pig, Paddy ?' said the wit. 

" ' Arrah, Miss, sure 'tisn't pigs you're thinkin' on, an' 
lis discoorsin' about the gintlemen from Ireland, that you're 
all so fond ow here j faix, Miss, they're the boys that can 
fwhoight for yees, an' *ud rather be bringin' an Englishman 
to the sod fwhor your sakes, nor a'tin" bread an' butther. 
Fwhy now, Miss, if you were beyant wit us, the sarra 
ounce o' gunpbwdher we'd have in no time for love or 
money.' 

" ' Upon my word, I should like to see Ireland !' ex- 
claimed the blue stocking; 'and why would the gunpow- 
der get scarce, pray ?' 

" 'Faix, fightin' about you, Miss, an' all of yeeSsure, 
for myself sees no differ at all in your hanerable fwhorma- 
tions of beauty an' grandeur, an' all higtiflown admirations.' 

« < But where did you get the pig, Paddy ?' persisted 
the wit, struck naturally enough with the circumstance. 
' Now how do you come to have an Irish pig so far from 
home ?' 

'* * Fwhy, thin', Miss, 'twas to a brodher's o' my own I 
was bringin' it, that was livih' down the counthry here, an' 
fwhiri I came to fwhere he lived, the sarra one o' me knew 
the place, in regard o' havin' forgot the name of it entirely, 
an' there was I. wit the poor crathur oh my hands, till his 
haner' here bought it fwhrom me — Gad bless you, 

Sir! ' " 

" ' As I live, there's a fine Irish blunder,' observed the 

wit ; ' I shall put it in my common-place book — it will be 

so genuine. I declare Ym quite delighted !' 

«' ' Well, .Paddy,' said the Englishman, « here's your 
money. There's a pound for you, and that's much n»r« 
than the miserable animal is worth.' . 

" ' Thrath, Sir, you have the crathur at what we call w 
Ireland a bargain.* Maybe your haner 'ud spit upon |h» 
money fwhor luck, Sir. It's the way we do, Sir, <*•' 
yant.' . 

" ' No, no, Paddy, take it as it is. Good heavens, wnsi 
barbarous habits tnese Ijrish have in all their modes i o> 
life, and how far they are removed from any thing hk* 
civilization," . 

" ' Thank yer haner. Faix, Sir, this'll come so nanny 
for the landlord at home, in regard o' the rint for the w 
o' pbatie ground, so it will, if I can get home agin wl "°" 
breakin' it. Arrah, maybe your haner 'ud give me . 
price o' my bed, an' a bit to ate, Sir, an' keep me &o» 
breakin* in upon this, Sir, Gad bless the money. > ' ■ 
thinkin' o' trie poor wife an' childhre, Sir— strivm so 
am to do fwhor the darlins.' , k _ 

"'Poor soul,' said the lady, 'he is affectionate in w 
midst of his wretchedness and ignorance.' . 

" ' Here— here,' replied the Englishman, anxious tog" 
rid of him, 'there's a shilling, which I gi»e because you 
appear to be attached to your family.* _ 

" « Ocb, ocb, fwhat can I say, Sir, only that long "W 
you reign ower your family and the hanerable ladies 
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the fwhore, Sir. Gad fwhor ever bliss you, Sir, but you're 
the kind, noble gintleman, an' all belongiu' to you, Sir.' 

" Having received the shilling, he was in the act of de- 
parting, when, after turning it deliberately in his ham!, 
shrugging his shoulders two or three times, and scratching 
his head, with a vacant face he approached the lady. 

" ' Mnslia, ma'am, an' maybe ye'd have the tinJherness 
in your heart, seein' that the gudness is in your honour- 
able face any way, an' it would save the skillyeen that the 
inastlier gav'd me for payin' my passage, so it would, jist 
to bid the steward, my ladyship, to ardher me a bit to ate 
in the kitchen below. The hunger, ma'am, is hard upon 
me, my lady 5 an' fwhat I'm doin' sure is in regard o' the 
wife at home, an' the childhre, the crathurs, an' me far 
fvvhroin them, in a slhrange counthry, Gad help me!" 

" ' What a singular being, George ! and bow beautifully 
is the economy of domestic affection exemplified, not- 
withstanding his half-savage state, in the little plans he 
devises for the benefit of his wife and children. Juliana, 
my love, desire Simmons to give him his dinner. Follow 
this young lady, good man, and she will order you refresh- 
ment.' 

" * Gad's blessin' upon your beauty an' gudness, my 
lady ; an' 8 man might thravel far afore he'd meet the 
likes o' you for either o' them. Is it the other handsome 
young lady I'm to folly, ma'am ?' 

"'Yes,' replied the young wit, with an arch smile; 
' come after me.' 

" ' Throth, Miss, an' 'tis an easy task to do that, any 
way ; wit a heart an' a half I go, acushla, an' I seen the 
day, Miss, that it's not much o' mate an' dhrink 'ud throu- 
ble me, if 1 jist got lave to be lookin' at yon, wit nothin' 
but yourself to think on. But the wife an childhre, Miss, 
make great changes in us entirely.' 

" ' Why you are quite gallant, Paddy.' 

" ' Thrath, I suppose I am now, Miss ; but you see, my 
hanerable young lady, that's our fwhailin' at home — the 
counthry s poor, an' we can't help it whedher or not. 
"We're fwhorced to it, Miss, whin we come ower here, by 
you, an' the likes o' you, mavourneen !' 

" Phil then proceeded to the house, was sent to the 
kitchen by the young lady, and furnished through the 
steward with an abundant supply of cold meat, bread, and 
beer, of which he contrived to make a meal that somewhat 
astonished the servants. Having satisfied his hunger, he 
deliberately, but with the greatest simplicity of counte- 
nance, filled the wallet, which he carried slung across his 
back, with whatever he had left, observing as he did it : 

" ' Fwhy, thin, 'tis sthrange it is that the same custom 
is wit us in Ireland beyant that is here ; fwhor whinever 
a thruveller is axed in, he always brings fwhat he doesn't 
ate along wit him. An' sure enough it's the same here 
amongst yees,' he added, packing up the bread and beef 
as be spoke ; ' but Gad bliss the custom, any how, fwhor 
it's a good one 1' 

" When he had secured the provender, and was ready 
•to resume his journey, lie began to yawn, and to exhibit 
the most unequivocal symptoms of fatigue: 

" ' Arrah, Sir," said he to the steward, 'you wouldn't 
have e'er an ould barn that I'd throw myself in for the 
night ? The sarra leg I have to put undher me, now that 
I've got still' wit the sittin' so lang ;* that, an" a wishp o' 
sthraw, Sir, to sleep an, an' Gad bliss you !' 

" ' Paddy, I cannot say,' replied the steward ; ' but I 
shall ask my master, and if he orders one, yon shall have 
the comfort of a hard floor and clean straw, Paddy — that 
you shall.' 

" ' Many thanks to you, Sir: it's in your face, in thrath, 
the same gudness an' ginerosity.' 

" The gentleman, on hearing Phil's request to be per- 
mitted a sleeping place in the barn, was rather surprised 
at his wretched notion of comfort than at the request 
itself. 

" ' Certainly, Simmons, let him sleep there,' he replied ; 
* give him sacks and straw enough. I dare say he will 
feel the privilege a luxury, poor fellow, after his fatigue 



t This is pronounced as in the first syllable of " Langolec"— • 
»ot like the Scotch " lang." 



Give him his breakfast in the morning, 
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heavens,' he added, * what a singular people J What an 
amazing progress civilization must make before these Irish 
can be brought at all near the commonest standard of 
humanity !' 

" At this moment Phil, who was determined to back 
the steward's request, approached them. 

" ' Paddy,' said the gentleman, ' I have ordered you 
sacks and 6traw in the barn, and your breakfast in the 
morning before you set out.' 

"'Thrath,* said Phil, 'if there's e'er a sthray blissin" 
goin", depind on it, Sir, you will get it, fwhor your haner- 
able ginerosity to the sthranger. But about the slip, Sir, 
if the inisthress herself 'ud shake the wishp o' sthraw fwhor 
her in the far corner o' the kitchen below, an' see her 
gcttin' her supper, the cratbur, before she'd put her to 
bed, she'd be thrivin' like a salmon, Sir, in less than no 
time j an' to ardher the sarwints, Sir, if you plase, not to 
be defraudin' the crathur of the big piatecs. Fwhor in 
regard it cannot spake fwhor itself, Sir, it frets as wise as 
a Christyeen, when it's not honestly thrated.' 

" He then retired to the kitchen, where his assumed 
simplicity highly amused the servants, who, after an hour 
or two's fun with ' Paddy,' conducted him in a kind of 
contemptuous procession to the barn, where they left him 
to his repose. 

" The next morning he failed to appear at the hour of 
breakfast, but his non-appearance was attributed to his 
fatigue, in consequence of which he was supposed to have 
overslept himself. On going, however, to call him from 
the barn, they discovered that he hud decamped j and on 
looking after the * slip,' it was found that boih had taken 
French leave of the Englishman. Phil and the pig had 
actually travelled fifteen miles that morning before the 
hour on which he was missed— Phil going at a dog's trot, 
and the pig following at such a respectful distance a» 
might not appear to identify them as fellow-travellers. 
InUiis manner Phil sold the pig to upwards of two dozen 
intelligent English gentlemen and farmers, and after wind- 
ing up his bargains successfully, both arrived in Liverpool, 
highly delighted by their commercial trip through Eng- 
land. 

' " The passage from Liverpool to Dublin, in Phil's time, 
was far different from that which steam and British enter- 
prize have since made it. A vessel was ready to sail for 
the latter place on the very day of Phil's arrival in town ; 
and, as he felt rather anxious to get out of England as 
soon as he could, after selling his pig in good earnest, he 
came to the aforesaid vessel to ascertain if it were possible 
to get a deck passage. The year had then advanced to the 
latter part of autumn; so that it was the season when 
those inconceivable hordes of Irishmen who emigrate pe- 
riodically for the purpose of lightening John Bull's labour, 
were in the act of returning to that country in which they 
find little to welcome them — but domestic affection and 
misery. 

" When Phil arrived at the vessel, he found the captain 
in a state of peculiar difficulty. About twelve or four- 
teen gentlemen of rank and 'property, together with a 
score or upwards of highly respectable persons, but of less 
consideration, were in equal embarrassment. The fact 
was, that as no other vessel left Liverpool that day, about 
five hundred Irishmen, mostly reapers and mowers, had 
crowded upon deck, each determined to keep his place at 
all hazards. The captain, whose vessel was small, and 
none of the stoutest, flatly refused to put to sea with such 
a number. He told them it was madness to think of it ; 
he could not risk the lives of the other passengers, nor 
even their own, by sailing with five hundred on the deck 
of so small a vessel. If the one half of thern would with- 
draw peaceably, he would carry the other half, winch was 
as much as he could possibly accomplish. They were very 
willing to grant that what he said was true; but in the 
mean time, not a man of them would move, and to clear 
out two hundred and fifty fellows, who loved nothing bet- 
ter than fighting, armed, too, with sickles and scythes, was 
a task beyond either his ability or inclination to execute. 
He remonstrated with them, entreated, raged, swore, and 
threatened, but all to no purpose. His threats and en- 
treaties were received with equal good humour. Gibes 
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and jokes were broken on him without number, and as his 
passion increased, so did their mirth, until nothing could 
be seen but the captain in vehement gesticulation, and the 
Irishmen huzzaing him so vociferously, that his damns and 
curses, uttered against them, could not reach even his own 
ears. 

" ' Gentlemen,' said he to his cabin passengers, ' for the 
love of heaven, tax your invention to discover some means 
whereby to get one-half of these men out of the vessel, 
otherwise it will lie impossible that we can sail to-day. I 
have already proffered to take one half of them by lot, hut 
they will not hear of it; and how to manage I am sure I 
don't know.' 

" The matter, however, was beyond their depth ; the 
thing seemed utterly impracticable, and the chances of 
their putting to sea were becoming fainter and fainter. 

'* ' Bl — t their eyes !' he at length exclaimed, ' the rag- 
ged, hungry devils ! If they heard me with decency I 
could bear their obstinacy better : but no, they must turn 
me into ridicule, and break their jests, and turn their 
cursed barbarous grins upon me in my own vessel. I say, 
boys,' he added, proceeding to address them once more — 
*I say, boys, I have just three observations to make. The 
first is' — 

" ' Arrah, captain, avourneen, hadn't yon betther jet 
upon a stool,' said a voice, 'and put a text before it, 
divide it dacently into three halves, an' make a sannon 
av it.' 

" ' Captain, you war intinded for the church,' added 
another. * You're the moral* of a Methodist preacher, if 
you war dhressed in black.' 

" ' Let him alone,' said a third, ' he'd be a ginteel man 
enough in a wildhcrness, an' would make an illigant dancin'- 
masther to the bears.' 

" ' He's as graceful as a shaved pig on his hind legs, 
dancin' the * Battihorum Jig." ' 

" The captain's face was literally black with passion ; 
lie turned away with a curse, which produced another 
huzza, and swore that he would rather encounter the bay 
of Biscay in a storm, than have any thing to do with such 
an unmanageable mob. 

" * Captain,' said a little, shrewd- looking Connaughtman, 
* what 'ud you be willin' to give any body, over an' abow 
his free passage, that 'ud tell you how to get one half o' 
them out?' 

" ' I'll give him a crown,' replied the captain, ' together 
with grog and rations to the eyes— I'll be hanged if I don't.' 

" ' Thin I'll do it fahor you, Sir, if you Keep your word 
wit me.' 

" ' Done,* said the captain, " it's a bargain, my good 
fellow, if you accomplish it: and what's more, I'll consi- 
der you a knowing one.' 

" ' I'm a poor Cannaughtman, yer haner,' replied our 
friend Phil ; « but what's to prevint me thryin*. Tell 
them,' he continued, • that you ntust go j purtind to be 
fwhor takin' thim wit you, Sir. Put Munsther agin Can- 
naught, one half an this side, an' the odher an that, to 
keep the crathur of a ship steady, your haner ; an' fivhiu 
you have them half an' half, wit a little room betuxt thim, 
*' now," says your haner, "boys, you're divided into two 
halves ; if one side kicks the other out o' the ship, I'll 
bring the conquerors.' " 

" The captain said not a word in reply to Phil, but im- 
mediately ranged the Munster and Connauglit men on 
each side of the deck— a matter which he found little dif- 
ficulty in accomplishing, for each party, hoping that he 
intended to take themselves, readily declared his Province 
and stood together. When they were properly separated,' 
there still remained about fifty or sixty persons belonging 
to neither province; but, at Phil's suggestion, the captain 
paired them off to each division, man "for man, until they 
were drawn up into two bodies. 

" 'Now,' said be, 'there you stand: let one half of 
you drub the other out of the vessel, and the conquerors 
shall get their passage.' 

" Instant, furious, and bitter was the struggle that en- 
sued for the sake of securing a passage, and from the 
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anxiety to save a shilling, by getting out of Liverpool on 
that day. The saving of the shilling is indeed a conside- 
ration with Paddy, which drives him to the various re. 
sources of begging, claiming kindred with his resident 
countrymen in England, pretended illness, coming to be 
passed from parish to parish, and all the other turnings 
and shiftings which his reluctance to part with the money 
renders necessary. Another niyht, therefore, and probably 
another day in Liverpool would have been attended with 
expense. This argument prevailed with all ; with Mun- 
ster as well as with Connauglit, and they fought accord- 

« When the attack first commenced, each party hoped 
to be able to expel the other without blows. This plan 
was soon abandoned. In a few minutes the sticks and 
fists were busy. Throttling, tugging, cuffing, and knock- 
ing down— shouting, hallooing, huzzaing, and yelling, gave 
evident proofs that the captain, in embracing Phil's pro- 
posal, had unwittingly applied the match to a mine, whose 
explosion was likely to be attended with disastrous con- 
sequences. As the fight became warm, and the struggle 
more desperate, the hooks and scythes were resorted to; 
blood began to flow, and men to fall, disabled and appa- 
rently dying. The immense crowd which had now assem- 
bled to witness the fight among the Irishmen, could not 
stand tamely by, and see so many Jives likely to be lost 
without calling in the civil authorities. A number of 
constables in a few minutes attended ; but these worthy 
officers of the civil authorities experienced very uncivil 
treatment from the fists, cudgels, and sickles of both par- 
ties. In fact, they were obliged to get from among the 
rioters with all possible celerity, and to suggest to the ma- 
gistrates the necessity of calling in the military. 

" In the mean time, the battle rose into a furious and 
1 bitter struggle for victory. The deck of the vessel was 
actually slippery with blood, and many were lying in an 
almost lifeless state. Several were pitched into the hold, 
and had their legs and arms broken by the fall ; some 
were tossed over the sides of the vessel, and only saved 
from drowning by the activity of the sailors ; and not a 
few of those who had been knocked down in the begin- 
ning of the fray, were trampled into insensibility. 

" The Munster men at length gave way ; and their op- 
ponents, following up their advantage, succeeded in driv- 
ing them to a man out of the vessel, just as the military 
arrived. Fortunately their interference was unnecessary. 
The ruffianly captain's object was accomplished ; and as 
no lives were lost, nor any injury more serious than bro- 
ken bones and flesh-wounds sustained, he got the vessel in 
readiness, and put to sea. 

" Who would not think that the Irish were a nation of 
misers, when our readers are informed, that all this blood- 
shed urose from their unwillingness to lose a shilling by 
remaining in Liverpool another night? Or, who could 
believe that these very men, on reaching home, and meet- 
ing their friends in a fair or market, or in a public-house 
after mass on a Sunday, would sit down and spend, reck- 
lessly and foolishly, that very money which in another 
country they part with as if it were their very heart's 
blood? Yet, so it is! Unfortunate Paddy is wiser any 
where than at home, where wisdom, sobriety, and industry 
are best calculated to promote his own interests. 

" This slight sketch of Phil Puree! we have presented 
to our readers as a specimen of the low, cunning Con- 
naughtman ; and we have only to add, that neither the 
pig-selling scene, nor the battle on the deck of the vessel 
in Liverpool, is fictitious. On the contrary, we have pur- 
posely kept the tone of our description of the latter cir- 
cumstance beneath the reality. Phil, however, is not 
drawn as a general portrait, but as one of that knavish 
class of men, called 'jobbers,' a description of swindlers 
certainly not more common in Ireland than in any other 
country. We have known Connaughtmen as honest and 
honourable as it was possible to be ; yet there is a strong 
prejudice entertained against them in every other province 
of Ireland, as is evident by the old adage, ' Never trust a 
Connanghtman.' " 
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